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Scene  I. 


PROLOGUE. 

This  pi  a}'  was  worked  out  in  the  married  students’  or 
Evangelists’  class.  It  is  built  around  our  class  teaching 
famine  prevention  program  and  practical  field  work  in 
their  own  family  fields  during  two  years  of  residence  at 
Kambini. 

It  was  first  presented  at  the  Fair  in  May,  1940,  and 
there  was  no  question  about  the  people  catching  on.  Many 
references  were  made  to  it  in  sermons  and  discussions 
throughout  the  year.  Some  of  the  men  came  almost  to 
be  known  by  their  play  names.  About  a  month  later  I 
took  Year,  Corn,  Cassava  and  Judge  to  a  week-end  con¬ 
ference.  While  I  was  busy  with  the  tasks  of  an  African 
District  Superintendent,  they  gathered  boys  and  men  to 
fill  in  the  entire  cast,  drilled  them  for  the  missing  parts 
and  presented  it  with  a  slight  change  in  emphasis  so  as  to 
fit  wonderfully  into  a  Home  Missions  rally. 

This  year  in  April  we  began  to  take  one  class  hour  a 
week  to  get  out  our  play,  restudy  the  whole  basic  idea 
and  bring  it  up  to  date.  Only  one  or  two  changes  were 
needed  in  characters  so  it  was  more  or  less  a  reproduction 
of  last  year’s  play.  Yet  probably  hardly  a  single  speech 
was  identical.  The  play  is  never  written  down.  We  even 
practice  ideas,  leaving  the  actual  speech  form  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  hour.  It  means  a  much  more  spontaneous 
production  than  the  speaking  off  of  lines. 

We  complain  a  lot,  perhaps  too  much  about  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  our  work  by  the  Portuguese  Government. 
Hut  it  was  a  different  story  when  our  Administrator  saw 
the  Play  at  the  Fair  this  year.  He  knows  the  native  lan¬ 
guage  and  could  not  only  appreciate  the  good  acting  but 
the  clever  teaching,  as  well  as  the  keen  African  wit. 

A  few  weeks  later,  just  before  six  of  the  cast  left  Jo  go 
back  to  their  circuits,  they  put  on  the  the  play  for  seven 
hundred  enthusiastic  folks  at  the  Morrumbene  Quarterly 
Conference.  In  August  we  hope  to  take  a  skeleton  cast 
out  on  tour  so  that  they  can  train  up  groups  to  give  it  in 
various  distant  sections  of  our  work  wheie  better  Agri¬ 
culture  is  needed  even  more  than  at  Kambini. 


CHARACTERS: 

(Giving  as  near  possible  the  English  Translation.) 

iVJr.  Set-in-his-ways  and  his  wife,  Lazy. 

Mr.  Good-farmer  and  his  wife,  Clever. 

The  Judge. 

The  Year  and  all  his  twelwe  children,  the 
months. 

Prince  Yellow  Corn. 

Mother  Cassava. 

Auntie  Sweet  Potato. 
lVliss  Rice. 

Brer  Pumpkin. 

Bean  Legume. 

Peanut — the  court  jester  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
hero. 

Conscience. 

Hoe—  the  court  police  or  sheriff. 


Mr.  Set-in-his-ways  in  a  dilapidated  hut  awakes  and 
calls  Lazy  to  bring  breakfast.  She  brings  mulberry 
leaf  greens.  He  becomes  angry  and  abuses  her.  She 
blames  Year  in  the  familiar  African  term,  The 
year  is  evil.”  She  adds  that  the  “Corn  refused  to 
grow.”  “  Cassava  got  itself  eaten  by  the  grasshop¬ 
pers,”  “Sweet  Potatoes  don’t  do  well  for  us”  etc., 
etc.  They  decide  to  go  to  the  judge  and  bring  ac¬ 
tion  against  Year,  Corn,  Cassava,  etc. 

Scene  II. 

Mr.  Judge,  a  fat,  jolly  fellow  with  flowing  rope 
beard  sits  under  a  canopy  of  palm  thatch.  Hoe,  the 
court  guard,  clanks  back  and  forth.  Set-in-his-ways 
and  Lazy  enter  and  bring  charges,  —  “The  Year  is 
evil.”  The  judge  pats  his  stomach  in  protest,  but 
sends  Hoe  to  fetch  Mr.  Year. 

Scene  III. 

Year  appears,  a  long  coat  with  calendar  leaves 
and  a  crown  with  1941  on  it  make  him  look  the 
part.  Receiving  the  summons  he  lines  up  his  twelve 
children,  (Boys  almost  hidden  behind  Mellon  Cal¬ 
endar  sheets  for  the  months,  Jan.,  Feb.  down  to 
December).  Each  answers  to  a  roll  call  and  gives 
assurance  that  he  has  done  his  duty  as  directed.  Hoe 
then  conducts  them  all  to  court. 

Scene  IV. 

Judge  explains  charges.  Year  asks,  “Do  all  men 
say  that  I  am  evil?  Could  you  call  in  Mr.  Good- 
farmer  to  witness  in  this  case?  ”  Hoe  calls  in  Good- 
farmer  and  Clever  from  their  nearby  neat  village. 
Year  proceeds  as  his  own  lawyer,  pleading  his  own 
case.  He  calls  January,  demanding,  “Didn’t  I 
send  you  to  warn  the  people  to  plant  rice?  ”  Janua¬ 
ry  takes  his  cue  and  insists  that  he  went  everywhere 
with  his  message,  both  to  Set-in-his-ways  and  to 
Good-farmer.  But  when  asked  what  he  did  about  it 
the  accuser  answers  in  the  typical  phrase,  “I’m  not 
used  to  planting  rice.”  Of  course  Good-farmer  tells 
how  when  January  came  he  busied  himself  in  his 
rice  garden  and  reports  a  fine  crop. 

So  Mr.  Year  calls  up  all  his  children.  Each  month 
has  been  given  one  special  assignment  typical  of  and 
essential  to  the  Kambini  teaching.  February  urges 
planting  cow-peas  for  food  and  green  manure.  March 
calls  folk  to  stack  their  peanuts,  instead  of  losing  half 
the  crop  due  to  delayed  harvesting  and  bad  methods. 
April  is  all  for  Fall  plowing.  May  calls  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  winter  corn,  etc.,  etc,  The  procedure  is 
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much  the  same  for  each  —  Set-in-his-ways  and  Lazy 
always  excuse  themselves  with  the  same  answer,  A 
hi  tolobelangi”,  (We  are  not  accustomed  to  do  it 
that  way).  Good-farmer  explains  how  making  use 
of  each  month  in  this  way  makes  his  work  easier  and 
fills  his  store  house  or  builds  up  a  reserve  food  supply 
in  the  fields  in  the  case  of  roots. 

Year  finishes  his  defence  and  Judge  gives  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  “not  guilty”  and  tries  to  send  Set-in-his- 
ways  home  with  a  scolding.  But  he  and  Lazy  shift 
the  blame  to  Corn.  While  Judge  has  Hoe  fetch 
Corn  from  the  field  of  one  of  the  users  of  the  Kam¬ 
bini  system  in  the  audience.  Year  and  the  mothers 
retire  singing  to  Set-in-his-ways  and  Lazy:  — 

You  say  the  year  is  evil,  but  that  is  not  so 
That  is  bad,  bad,  bad; 

You  say  the  year  is  evil  but  you  did  not  plant 
That  is  bad,  bad,  bad; 

You  say  the  year  is  evil  but  you  are  stupid  and  lazy 
That  is  bad,  bad,  bad. 

Note. — This  is  a  parody  on  an  ingenious  popular 
indigenous  teaching  song. 

Scene  V. 

The  crops  appear  before  the  Judge.  Hoe  enters 
first  with  Corn  in  custody,  not  an  abject  prisoner  but 
a  brave  chief.  He  shows  up  best  in  the  picture, 
(page  1)  first  on  left.  The  head-dress  like  a  bonnet  of 
war  feathers  is  fresh  corn  tassel.  His  legs  are  en¬ 
cased  in  woven  corn  stalks,  a  cape  of  broad  corn 
leaves  hangs  from  his  shoulders,  but  does  not  hide 
the  double  row  of  woven  selected  ears  of  yellow 
corn  worn  as  a  doublet.  Corn  hears  the  accusation 
and  takes  up  his  defence. 

“  I  come  from  cold  country  but  you  plant  me  in 
the  hottest  time  of  the  year.  I  need  food  but  you 
starve  me  by  filling  my  field  with  miscellaneous 
plantings.  I  need  to  be  clean  to  grow  well  and  serve 
you,  but  you  are  to  lazy  to  clean  out  the  weeds.” 

To  all  this  Set-in-his-ways  and  Lazy  make  their 
usual  excuses,  “We  are  not  accustomed  to  doing 
the  way  you  suggest.” 

Corn  then  asks  the  judge  if  all  people  accuse  him. 

Good-farmer  is  again  called  to  witness,  whereupon 
Clever  produces  a  fine  roasting  ear  and  presents  it 
to  the  judge  who  sets  in  to  eat  it  with  a  relish,  much 


to  the  delight  of  the  crowd.  Good-farmer  finds 
ready  ears  for  his  story  of  how  he  grew  this  winter 
corn  followed  by  the  usual  summer  crop  in  the  same 
field. 

Judge  praises  Corn  and  tries  to  dismiss  court, 
sending  Set-in-his-ways  and  Lazy  off  in  shame,  but 
they  refuse  to  go  and  shift  the  accusation  to  Cassava 
and  then  to  each  crop  in  turn. 

Peanut,  the  court  jester,  had  slipped  in  back  of 
Corn  and  interrupts  at  leisure  through  the  rest  of  the 
play,  lightening  up  any  heavy  spots. 

Mother  Cassava  proves  that  she  alone  could  pre¬ 
vent  all  hunger  or  famine  if  folks  would  plant  her 
regularly,  instead  of  rushing  out  when  famine  threat¬ 
ens,  to  plant  a  crop  that  takes  at  least  twelve  months 
to  produce  food. 

Auntie  Sweet  Potato  also  scolded  Set-in-his-ways 
and  Lazy  for  waiting  to  plant  her  till  crops  had 
failed  and  drought  was  upon  them. 

Brer  Pumpkin  got  a  laugh  when  he  trapped  Lazy 
into  confessing  that  the  reason  their  pumpkins  didn’t 
come  up  was  that  she  had  let  the  rats  eat  the  seed, 
hence  they  had  never  planted  any. 

Miss  Rice  was  charming  with  her  lacy  cap  of 
grain  and  golden  cape  and  hula  skirt  of  fresh  rice 
straw.  But  Set-in-his-ways  didn’t  like  the  mud,  so 
had  planted  his  rice  on  dry  land.  Corn,  Peanut  etc. 
were  jealous  of  the  intruder  who  boasted  so  much, 
and  tried  to  put  her  in  her  place  (the  water)  by- 
showing  how  much  more  often  they  could  serve. 

Bean  reveals  that  his  family  name  is  Legume  and 
opens  the  way  for  Peanut,  who  has  stolen  the  stage 
a  dozen  times,  to  get  in  a  legitimate  word.  So  he 
sings, 

I  am  Peanut,  all  the  folks  like  me, 

I  help  them  very  much,  that’s  me,  Peanut. 

I  am  Peanut,  some  folks  pick  me  off  green; 

I  want  to  be  stacked  (note. — he  is  dressed  as 
a  stack  of  peanuts,  see  centre  of  picture.) 

That’s  me,  Peanut. 

I  am  Peanut,  I  am  used  in  all  food. 

I  made  the  judge  fat,  that’s  me,  Peanut. 

All  the  crops  join  in  the  chorus. 

Scene  VI. 

As  Set-in-his-ways  and  Lazy  are  looking  on, 
Conscience  slips  up  and  worries  them  till  they  make 
a  promise  to  try  these  better  ways.  But  as  <oon  as 
the  Judge  turns  to  them  again  they  start  making  the 
old  excuses.  Conscience  at  their  elbow  gives  them 
a  violent  shake  and  reminds  them  of  their  promise. 
So  the  confession  is  made  and  the  promise  renewed. 
Judge  commends  the  new  attitude.  Good-farmer 
hastens  to  offer  food  and  seed  and  all  the  crops  pro¬ 
mise  to  yield  abundantly  if  they  will  try  the  new  way. 

Scene  VII — The  Grand  Finale. 

Hoe,  Judge,  Crops,  Good-farmer  and  Clever, 
Year  and  Months,  all  join  in  the  native  hymn  used 
at  our  seed  consecration  and'harvest  festival  services. 

The  man  who  is  happy  is  the  man  who  digs, 

The  man  who  is  happy  is  the  man  who  weeds, 
etc.  etc.,  with  this  extraverse, 

The  man  who  succeeds  is  the  man  who  fol¬ 
lows  out  these  new  ways. 


